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Art. VI.—Uitramontanism and Civil Allegiance. 


(1.) Cesarism and Ultramontanism. By Henry Epwarp, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. London. 1874. 


(2.) The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civl Allegiance : 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. London. 1874. 


(3.) A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on occasion of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Recent Expostulation. By J. H. Newman, D.D., 
of the Oratory. London. 1875. 


(4.) The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. 
By Henry EDWARD, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
London. 1875. 


(5.) Vaticanism: An Answer to Replies and Reproofs. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonge. London. 18765. 


THE mystery which envelops an enemy, whose aims and 
resources are unknown, but whose antagonism is certain, and 
whose presence is at the door, is the quality which, of ull others, 
makes his so formidable. It is always an advantuge if we can 
walk around our foe, ascertain his object, estimate his powers, 
and know the worst should fortune fail. Hitherto an inscru- 
table darkness has hung around the subject of Ultramontanism. 
Our instincts, indeed, told us it was a near and irreconcilable 
foe, but most of us would have found it difficult to define its 
nature, and to state authoritatively its ultimate designs. Dut 
much of late years has been done to dissipate the haze. First 
came Pius [X. in his celebrated Encyclical, and his still more 
celebrated Syllabus. The Vatican Council followed with its 
decree of Infallibility. Next came Dr. Manning, Archbishop 
of Westminster, with his ingenious essay expository of the 
principle. Lastly, Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘Political Expostulation,’ 
together with all the interesting and instructive correspondence 
and replies to which that pamphlet has given rise. Ultramon- 
tanism, in consequence of these attempts to explain it, now 
stands before the world in a very clear light. Henceforth, if 
the public fail to understand its nature, the blame of the failure 
must be their own. 

The Vatican Council], on the 18th July, 1870, as all the 
world knows, affirmed it as an article of faith divinely revealed, 
that when the Roman Pontiff, in discharge of his office as pastor 
of all Christians, defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to 
be held by the Universal Church, he is possessed of the same 
infullibihty which Christ wished His Church to possess in speak- 
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ing under the same conditions. That declaration, coming from 
a Council accepted as cecumenical, gives a weight to the ez 
cufhedrå decisions of all popes past, present, and to come, which 
it was not understood previously that they possessed. By that 
decree, the various allocutions, encyclicals, and dogmatic docu- 
ments, issued by Pius IX. since he assumed the Pontificate, 
became at once the productions of an infallible man. In the 
Syllabus, which accompanied the Encyclical of December, 1864, 
we have a summary of the errors condemned in his previous 
bulls and allocutions, and, at his command, this summary was 
sent by Cardinal Antonelli, his own foreign secretary, to all the 
Romish bishops of the world. Subtle and ingenious attempts 
have recently been made to soften down the action of the 
Pontiff, and to show that they are only social and political errors 
in their wildest form which he has condemned, and that there is 
not, and never was, any intention on his part of denouncing 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, or freedom of the press, 
in their legitimate exercise. But if this be so, the Pope should 
take care that his official documents should not circulate outside 
the schola theologorum, for every one else into whose hands they 
fall reads them differently, und understands that when he 
condemns an error he asserts the opposite. Besides, these 
explanations, thrown out avowedly in the amiable desire to 
quench the flames which others have kindled, have received no 
official sanction ; to such private utterances the Pope has given 
no approval ; and, as we have lately learned to our cost, ‘ that 
‘no pledge from Catholics is of any value to which Rome is not 
‘a party,’ we fear that the same must be said of the interpreta- 
tions of public ecclesiastical documents by private theologians. 
Till Rome intimate the contrary, we must believe thut the Pope 
means, without limitation, to stigmatize it as a very serious 
error to say, for example, that in conflicting laws between the 
temporal and spiritual powers, the civil law ought to prevail, 
or that the Roman Pontiffs ought to be excluded from all charge 
and dominion over temporal affairs, or that the Roman Pontitis 
have exceeded the limits of their power, and usurped the rights 
of princes, or that the Church has not the right of employing 
force to effect her ends. In the Syllabus all these are entered 
as condemned errors.* 

This interpretation of the Papal pronouncements is sustained, 
we think, by the natural meaning of the words employed: it is 
most in accordance with the historical spirit of the Papacy; and is 
abundantly justified by the recent expositions of the Archbishop 
of Westminster. ‘'The Church,’ he tells us, is ‘divinely certain ’ 


* See Propositions 42, 27, 24, and 23. 
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of the limits of its own jurisdiction, but the civil power ‘cannot 
‘define how far the circumference of faith and morals extends ;’ 
and therefore the Church is entitled to direct the State on every 
question where the two powers might possibly come into 
collision. 


‘This,’ says he, ‘is Ultramontanism, the essence of which is that 
the Chureh, being a Divine institution and by fDivine assistance 
infallible, is within its own sphere independent of all civil powers ; 
and as the guardian and interpreter of the Divine law, is the proper 
judge of men and of nations in all things touching that law in faith 
or morals... .. Christianity, or the faith and law of Jesus Christ, 
has introduced two principles of Divine authority into human society ; 
the one the absolute separation of the two powers spiritual and 
civil; the other the supremacy of the spiritual over the civil in all 
matters within its competence or Divine jurisdiction. .... I hope 
to show that these two principles are Ultramontanism ; that the 
Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam’ contains no more; that the Vatican Council 
could define no less.’ * 


And again :— 

‘Ultramontanism consists in (1) the separation of the two powers 
and vesting them in different persons ; (2) in claiming for the Church 
the sole right to define doctrines of faith or morals; (3) to fix the 
limits of its own jurisdiction in that sphere ; and (4) in the indis- 
soluble union of the Church with and submission to the universal 
jurisdiction of the Holy See.’ t 


Further :— 


‘Unless the Church be divinely certain of the limits of its 
commission and of its message, no doubt or controversy between the 
two powers can ever be brought to an end. But if the Church be 
certain with a Divine certainty as to the limits of its jurisdiction, 
its voice in such matters is final. But an authority that can alone 
define the limits of its own office is absolute, because it depends on 
none ; and infallible, because it knows with a Divine certainty the 
faith which it has received in charge. If, then, the civil power be 
not competent to decide the limits of the spiritual power, and if the 
spiritual power can define with a Divine certainty its own limits, it 
is evidently supreme. Or, in other words, the spiritual power knows 
with Divine certainty the limits of its own jurisdiction, and it knows, 
therefore, the limits and competence of the civil power. It is, there- 
fore, in matters of religion and conscience supreme. I do not see 
how this can be denied without denying Christianity. And if this 
be so, this is the doctrine of the Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam, and of the 
Syllabus, and of the Vatican Council. It is, in fact, Ultramontanisin, 
for this term means neither less nor more. The Church, therefore, 
is separate and supreme.’ t 


* : Cresarism,’ pp. 31, 32. t Ibid., p. 40. t Ibid., pp. 35, 36. 
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It amounts to this: the Archbishop would have us to under- 
stand that the Charch is to dictate to the State, and to reccive 
obedience in all matters, which in its own judgment touch the 
territory of faith or morals, and that simply on the ground that 
the Church is infallible, and that the State is not. The theory 
known as Ultramontanism, translated into actual fact, is sub- 
stantially this :—The one Church of Christ in the world is the 
Church of Rome; the Pope, or head of that Church, is Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. As such, he has the right of laying down the 
law to men and nations: he alone is competent to declare, with 
Divine certainty, how far the sphere of faith and morals extends ; 
his decisions, within the sphere that himself defines, is infallible ; 
and to such decisions every civil government is bound to give 
obedience. 

To a thoughtful mind it must appear surprising how much 
has to be assumed as true before a basis can be found whereon 
to rest this claim of supremacy. In an argument, obviously 
intended for Protestants, Dr. Manning assumes, as also docs 
Dr. Newman, and procceds upon it as if it were fact, that the 
Church which Christ instituted in the world is the Romish 
Church ; that the Pope is the Vicar of the Son of God; that the 
Pope has Divine authority, either with or without the Church, 
to legislate on faith or morals; and that his official legislation on 
such matters is infallible. Now if these premises were true, it 
would be impossible to resist the argument that rests upon them. 
But the fact is that no Protestant admits uny of them. These 
things may be ‘divinely certain’ to Dr. Manning; but his 
argument is inconclusive, if he either assume them without 
proof, or fail to make them at lcast ‘certain’ to us. His 
reasoning is invalid, because a variety of matters forming its 
foundation are assumed without proof, and are so assumed, we 
venture to add, for this very reason, that they cannot be proved. 

It cannot be proved, as we belicve, that the Church which 
Christ instituted in the world is the Romish Church. For, what 
is the Church? In its highest sense, it is the whole body of the 
redeemed; but there is no reason to conclude either that the 
Romish Church, or indeed any single section of the Christian 
society, contains within it the whole body of the redeemed. 
Or, the Church Catholic, in its lower sense, is ‘the congre- 
‘gation of the faithful dispersed through the world,’ that is, 
the aggregate of all local churches; but who could say that the 
Roman communion is the aggregate of all local churches ? 
Now, it is only in the sense of a visible society, comprising all 
the Christians in the world, that it can be said with truth that 
Christ instituted any church on earth. As that visible society 
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is historically presented in the later writings of the New Testa- 
ment, its aspect everywhere is an aggregate of local churches, 
each provided with its own office-bearers, and all governed by 
the apostles of Christ; but an aggregate, be it observed, 
differing entirely from the existing Romish Church in 
doctrine, government, and worship. A few grand funda- 
mental truths torm the common basis of all Christian 
churches; but the ablest living theologian would count it an 
arduous task to be obliged to show that the New Testament 
Church employed images in Divine worship, or believed in 
transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, or the Papal infallibility. 
The New Testament Church, so far as we can see, had no 
hierarchy, neither pope, cardinal, patriarch, nor prelate; even 
its ministers were not a priesthood, but apparently each Christian 
congregation was satisfied with its own bishops and deacons, 
managing its spiritual and secular affairs, anil subject to the 
directions of the apostles of Christ. In the Church of the 
apostolic age we can find no trace of that gorgeous ritual, 
whose unauthorized beauty has for the esthetic tastes of our 
time more charms than the chaste simplicity of inspired 
example; and from the New Testament worship we note the 
absence of incense, altars, sacrifice, compulsory liturgical forms, 
or prayers in an unknown tongue, as well as of the sacetdotalism 
which these things usually represent. We find it impossible to 
believe that the great visible Christian society of the first cen- 
tury, which was destitute of every one of the characteristics 
thus enumerated, can be the same with the Romish Church of 
our time, which prides itself on the possession of them all. 

We are reminded, indeed, that the historical connection 
between the two is preserved; that is, that the Romish Church 
as it now stands has in the course of ages grown out of the 
state of things which existed in the apostolic age. But the 
same is true of the Greek Church, which has no less maintained 
its historical continuity with apostolic times; and even Dr. 
Manning can scarcely believe that an argument is of much 
value which would prove as strongly in favour of a body notin 
communion with Rome, as it would for Rome itself. esides, 
as all know, the degenerate Judaism that crucified Christ and 
stoned the prophets was historically connected with the church 
in the wilderness, which Moses led out of Egypt, and which was 
guided by the pillar of cloud and fire to the land of promise. 
Historical connection, therefore, is not a proof of identity. The 
fact is that systems may be so gradually changed in the sweep 
of ages, that without any disruption of historical continuity 
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they may come to be essentially different, if not antagonistic 
systems. Democracies may melt insensibly away, and, without 
passing through anything worthy of being called a revolution, 
grow up in the course of time into monarchies. Give only time 
enough, and despotisms may so gradually broaden down into 
republics, that it were hard to fix the point where the former 
end and the latter begin. That thing of shreds and patches on 
the poor man’s back is not the dress coat which in better times 
he wore upon his wedding-day. Ile may assure us of its 
identity, but in spite of all his asseverations, he himself cannot 
but feel that there is a difference. 

Nor can it be proved that thc Pope is the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. We have never yet discovered the Scripture in which 
the record of his appointment is contained. We wish to see his 
commission, and to be allowed to examine it. Weare constantly 
reminded, indeed, as if it had in reality something to do with 
the matter, that Christ conferred certain peculiar gifts upon the 
apostle Peter. These gifts, even when the passage of Scripture 
recording them is interpreted in the Romish sense, are found to 
bo that Peter is designated the ‘ rock’ on which the Church is 
built, and that he was entrusted with ‘ the keys of the kingdom.’ 
Deter was indeed a rock among the foundation stones of the 
Christian temple; that is, he was personally eminent among the 
apostles and prophets on whom the Church was built. He was, 
moreover, the first man who with the key of Gospel doctrine 
opened the kingdom of heaven, that is, the Christian Church, to 
sinners, which he did at the first Pentecost, when no less than 
three thousand Jews who believed were admitted to membership ; 
aud he was the first with the key of discipline to shut the trans- 
gressor out of the kingdom, as he did in tho case of Simon 
Magus. Every other privilege usually claimed on his behalf 
was common to all the apostles, and therefore not peculiar 
to him. But the two privileges now named, which were 
entirely his own, are from their very nature incapable of 
transmission ; his personal eminence among the apostles could 
not be handed over to another, while the distinction of being 
the first to use the keys of doctrine and discipline in the newly- 
organized Christian kingdom, is also a privilege which it is 
obvious no one else could share. Accordingly we find in the 
Scriptures no trace of an attempt to transmit these prerogatives 
to any one. How comes it therefore that the Pope claims to 
be Peter’s heir? What evidence have we that he is the 
apostle’s alopted son? What evidence have we that Peter ever 
was Pope? Or, even that he filled the position of Roman 
bishop? Or, that ho was at Rome? We are not quite sure 
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that Peter ever saw Rome; we are quite sure he was at 
Antioch and Jerusalem. In absence of all proof of transmission, 
why should the claim of Jerusalem or Antioch to inherit his 
prerogatives be inferior to that of Rome? That Peter ever 
resided in the chief city of the Empire is not by any means a 
settled question, as every scholar knows. The most which can be 
said is that the tendency of the evidence is to lead to the con- 
clusion that he did visit the metropolis and that he suffered 
there; but the testimony in that direction is neither so distinct 
nor so weighty as to remove the honest doubt of any unprejudiced 
mind accustomed to deal with historical proof. Before 
anything important can be built on the alleged fact, that Peter 
visited Rome and acted as its bishop, historical evidence, 
stronger and clearer than any now known, has first to be pro- 
duced: and appended thereto, we must be furnished with proof 
of the transmission of his prerogatives to his successors in that 
see. Till that is done, we can scarcely be expected to admit 
that Peter at the present day is Pius IX. 

It is manifest enough in history, that, some centuries after the 
institution of Christianity, the Roman bishop, in virtue of his 
supposed connection with Peter, laid claim to certain prerogatives, 
and was not slow to exercise them ; but what evidence have we 
that he was entitled so to do, and that he was not striving to 
usurp power, to which personally and officially he had no more 
rightful claim than any other bishop of the time? Certainly 
no evidence of the alleged connection of the Pope with Peter, 
nor of the transmission of Peter’s prerogative to the Pope, is to 
be found either in the Holy Scriptures or in contemporary history. 
The human origin of the supremacy is virtually ackowledged by 
able and candid writers. Dr. Newman has shown that it had its 
origin in the superstitious veneration which Pagan princes on 
their conversion paid to Christian bishops, and in the secular 
jurisdiction which they conferred upon them. He quotes, with 
approbation, Bowden, who states that the Pontiffs ‘ did not so 
‘much claim new privileges for themselves as deprive their 
‘episcopal brethren of privileges originally common to the hierarchy.’ 
He admits that the concentration of power in the hands of the 
Pope ‘was brought about by the change of times and the 
vicissitudes of nations.’ He contends that this concentration in 
the middle ages ‘ was simply necessary for the civilization of 
‘Europe,’ but candidly adds that ‘It does not follow that the 
‘benefits rendered then to the European commonwealth by the 
‘political supremacy of the Pope would, if he was still supreme, 
‘be rendered in time to come.’* To us this seems a great and 

_* ‘Letter to the Duke of Norfolk.’ Sce pages 23, 28, and 30. 
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honest admission that the supremacy of the Pope had its origin, 
not in any Divine gift, but in the ignorance and devout folly of 
princes; that it grew by usurpation of the rights of others ; 
that the circumstances of the time favoured its increase ; that 
Divine Providence used it for His own purposes; and that in the 
present circumstances of mankind its utility is atan end. All 
this is borne out by historic fact; but the admission of it is 
doubly acceptable, considering the quarter from which it comes. 
Indeed, in the early ages of the Church, when all bishops stood 
officially on a level, the occupant of the Roman see himself did 
not claim superiority in virtue of any Divine grant. Even as 
late as the fifth century, a pope, speaking ex cathedrd, and, 
therefore, according to the Vatican Council, infallible, assigned a 
much humbler origin to the growing supremacy of the Roman 
bishop. In the epistle regarding Celestius which Pope Zosimus 
in 418 addressed to ‘all bishops throughout Africa,’ after stating 
that matters so important required careful mvestigation, he uses 
these remarkable words. ‘To this is added the authority of the 
‘apostolic sce, to which, in honour of the blessed Peter, the 
‘ decrees of the Fathers have ordained a certain peculiar reverence.’* 
Zosimus, it will be seen, pled only human sanctions for the 
reverence with which he wished it to be understood that his see 
was invested. 

It is very questionable, and certainly cannot be assumed 
without proof or elucidation, whether the Church itself, 
not to speak of its human head, has received Divine autho- 
rity to legislate in things that relate to faith and morals. 
Legislation is an act of sovereign power, and Christ alone is 
Sovereign in His own kingdom. The apostles and prophets 
were entrusted by Him with a special revelation, and in order 
that they might be better able to fulfil their mission were 
endowed with the ability to declare infallibly the Sovereign’s will. 
What they bound upon men was ratified in heaven, and those 
obligations, from which they loosed men, bound no more. This 
power of infallible legislation was in the first instance given to 
Peter, but subsequently to the other apostles as well (Matt. 
xviii. 18): the Holy Scriptures are the written record of its 
results; and with the last line of Scripture, the whole code of 
inspired legislation, so far as we are concerned, closes. The 
inspired records alone bear upon them the stamp of divinity ; 
and the uninspired Christian teachers who succeeded the 
apostles are not appointed to legislate, but merely to interpret, 

* ‘His accedit apostolicæ sedis auctoritas, cul in honorem beatissimi 


Petri patrum decreta peculiarem quandam sanxere reyerentiam.’— 
‘ Epistolæ et Decreta Zosimi,’ ii. 1. 
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in accordance with the laws of language and of right reason, 
the statements of the book, and to apply them, so far as they 
admit of application, to the circumstances of men and of times. 
Even in this humbler task, proofs that the wisest fail are only 
too abundant. Church rulers are to carry out those duties pre- 
scribed by Scripture, for which they are appointed, but they 
have no authority beyond this, except to make those arrange- 
ments necessary to their work, regarding which inspiration is 
dumb, and which are obviously left for human discretion to 
regulate in accordance with circumstances. ‘This, however, is a 
very different thing from imposing upon the human conscience 
any new doctrine or precept, as a matter of Divine obligation. 
Where, let us ask, do uninspired men receive authority to 
bind or to loose in the name of God? Ecclesiastics, indeed, in 
all ages, not content with the humble work of making such 
temporary regulations as necessity and convenience suggest in 
order to have prescribed duties more efficiently carried out, 
have assumed authority to legislate in the name of God, and we 
have the result in the decrees of Synods, the canons of Coun- 
cils, and the bulls of Popes. The Canon law is the most cele- 
brated product of human legislation in religious affairs—itself 
the growth of centuries of sacerdotal rule. But what is the 
value of that system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence? So far as 
it 18 an expression of opinion, it has the worth to which an 
expression of the judgment of the body, which produced and 
adopted it, is entitled—nothing more. But in so far as it re- 
enacts what is already enjoined in Scripture, it is useless; nay, 
it is worse than useless, for by its merely human sanctions, it 
helps with intelligent men to weaken what would otherwise 
bring with it all the weight of the Divine. It is true that 
many are found whose lives are more influenced by tke former 
than by the latter; but of what use is the Church if it con- 
descends to accommodate itself to this low level of morality, 
and docs not strive to raise men toa higher and purer atmo- 
sphere of moral obligation? In so far, again, as ecclesiastical 
legislation rises above mere arrangements and presumes to add 
something new to the sum total of faith and morals in the 
Bible, it is pernicious; because it corrupts the truth and 
mingles the Divine and human in such a way, that the bulk of 
men cannot distinguish the one from the other. Church power 
strictly speaking is not legislative; it is only administrative. 
The power apparently legislative, which it can legitimately 
exercise, is simply power to provide what is necessary for 
administering the laws of Christ with greater effect; but such 
arrangements, it ought always to be clearly understood, are 
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merely human in their origin, suggested by necessity, based on 
considerations of reason and utility, and may at any time 
be altered or abolished for cause sufficient shown. This power 
of making bye-laws, local in their reach, and temporary in their 
observance, is to be sparingly exercised, and is not to be mis- 
taken, as it sometimes is, for the sovereign power of permanent 
and universal legislation. 

It has therefore to be proved that the Church, or any 
section of it, is divinely authorized to legislate in the sense of 
making a material addition to the sum total of faith and human 
duty. No legislation emanating from any subordinate source 
is valid without the cunsent of the Sovereign ; and if the Church 
were to presume to exercise legislative functions, it has no 
ineans of making it clear, except by its own stout asseverations, 
that it has obtained the consent of Christ the King to its 
statutory acts. If, as Dr. Manning says, ‘the Catholic Church 
‘has established upon earth a legislature independent of man- 
‘kind,’ it remains to be proved that she had the King’s authority 
for so doing; and if it turn out that she has ventured ona 
step so important without His authority, then the acts of such 
a legislature are without the royal superscription, and can have 
no Binding force on the King’s subjects. The work of the 
Church is not to make laws, but to understand, illustrate, and 
obey the laws already made. The Church does not know her 
own place, when she affects the sovereign, and forgets she is a 
subject. The true sphere of the Bride, the Lumb’s wife, is not 
to rule, but to obey. She takes the law from the lips of her 
Lord. The Archbishop makes a nearer approach to the truth 
when he speaks of the Church as ‘ the guardian and interpreter’ 
of the law of God. But the duty of a guardian is to conserve 
what is entrusted to his care, not to supersede it by new enact- 
ments, or in any way to impair its value: and the duty of an 
interpreter is not to legislate but to explain. So long as Dr. 
Manning and the Church which he represents shall confine 
themselves to the good and worthy task of guarding and inter- 
preting the Divine law, we are willing to hear them with all 
respect; provided only, that as the written records of the Divine 
law are open to all men, and as undcrstanding and spiritual 
assistance are not the exclusive dowrics of any class or order, we 
must be allowed on our own responsibility to judge how far 
their interpretations are regulated by the laws of language, and 
consistent with the analogy of faith. 

Much less can it be proved that the actual product of the 
Church’s attempt to legislate is infallible. If proof and assertion 
meant the same thing, we need go no further, for Dr. Manning 
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asserts very broadly, that ‘the Church cannot err, or mislead 
men or nations.’ There is a sense possible to the imagination, 
in which that statement may be perfectly true. The whole 
body of the redeemed—the Church ‘ without spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing—probably cannot err. But that is not the 
Archbishop’s meaning. What we understand him to mean is, 
that the Roman Catholic Church ‘ cannot err, or mislead men 
or nations.’ ‘The shortest way of bringing this statement to a 
practical test, is to compare some of the decrees of the Œcu- 
menical Councils and the bulls of Popes, through which the 
Romish Church is accustomed to pronounce its official decisions, 
with the facts of history and with the Word of God. After 
Gregory VII. had passed a sentence of deposition against the 
Emperor of Germany Henry IV., and Rudolph of Suabia was 
induced to set up as a claimant for the throne—a course in 
which he was encouraged and aided by the Pope—there were 
times in that career of disaster and bloodshed, ending with the 
Battle of Elster on the 15th October, 1080, and the death of 
Rudolph on the day after, in which the unfortunate Pretender 
must have often thought that there was at least one man in the 
world whom the Church’s head had done very much to mislead. 
When those Quixotic expeditions to the ast, known as the 
Crusades, undertaken at the call of successive Popes, to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Saracens, had resulted 
in the loss of multitudes of lives, in the impoverishment of Chris- 
tendom, and in disastrous failure; and when Europe declined 
to respond any more to the urgent appeals which emanated from 
the Apostolic See, we believe the real cause of the indifference 
was that the Church’s head, if not the Church itself, had been 
found on repeated trial to have misled both men and nations. 
Further, do the decrees of the nineteen General Councils bar- 
monize in all respects with the truth of God? Brought into 
the light of the Second Commandment, is the decree of the 
Seventh General Council, which sanctioned image-worship, 
infallible? Was the Lateran Council of 1215 infallible when 
it uffirmed Transubstantiation, and imposed upon men and 
women, for the first time, the obligation of making at stated 
times auricular confession to a pricst? Did the same Council 
fall into no error when it promised remission of sins to all who 
would take up arms to fight with the Albigenses of Languedoc, 
and held the penalty of excommunication over the head of 
civil rulers, who should refuse to exterminate these inoffensive 
heretics when found in their dominions? Is Pius IX. infallible 
when, in the Allocutions indexed in the Syllabus, he claims for 
the Romish Church to be ‘the only religion of the State, to the 
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‘exclusion of all other forms of worship,’ and condemns the prac- 
tice of allowing strangers residing in Catholic countries to enjoy 
the public exercise of their religion ?* To doctrines of this kind, 
Councils and Popes have been only too ready to pledge the body 
which they represent, and none has gone further in that direction 
than Pio Nono; but if the voice of God speaking in the Scrip- 
tures is the Supreme Judge, it is manifest that such legislation 
is not only at variance with the inspired jurisprudence of the 
propheis and apostles, but also earthly in its origin, sacerdotal 
in its spirit, and inimical alike to the interests of civil society 
and to the happiness of individual men. 

Passing away from the assumptions on which the Romish 
claim to dominion over the State is known to rest, we come to 
the claim itself. It is a significant fact that Dr. Manning does 
not attempt to produce from Scripture any proof of his position. 
Indeed that would be a difficult task. Peter himself, instead 
of talking about the Church’s right to fix the limits of its own 
jurisdiction, enjoined Christians to submit to kings and to 
governors, and thus, by their well-doing, to ‘put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men.’ Paul commanded them to pay tribute, 
and to be subject to the highcr powers, ‘not only for wrath but 
also for conscience sake.’ The Master Himself indicated that the 
temporal and the spiritual have each a sphere of its own, in 
which it may act and be useful, and that to each in its own 
place Christians have duties to perform: ‘ Render therefore unto 
‘Cæsar the things which are Cæsar’s, and unto God the things 
‘which be God’s.’ In one celebrated instance, when the civil 
authorities manifestly overstepped their province, and forbade 
Peter to preach in the name of Jesus, that apostle at once 
repelled the intervention, and gave instant expression to the 
fact, that it is not the province of the civil ruler to forbid men 
to do what God has enjoined, in the sublime but simple words, 
‘We ought to obey God rather than men? Were the Roman Pontitf 
to give up meddling in the politics of nations, and to content 
himself with preaching in the name of Christ, and with worship- 
ping the Almighty in his own way, and with doing what is 
necessary to enable the Church to advance the spiritual welfare 
of men ; und were the rulers of the earth to attempt to prevent 
his performance of the duties for which a church exists in the 
world, and were he to repel their interference in some such 
words as Peter used, the sympathics of the wise and good would 
all be upon his side. But disobedience to the civil ruler, who 
in his blindness may forbid us to do what Christ commands, is 
a very different thing from insisting that the civil ruler shall 

*# : Syllabus,’ Propositions 77 and 78. 
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obey the Pope in everything that lies within a sphere which the 
_ latter claims the right to fix for himself. 

For, let Dr. Manning disguise it as he may—and no doubt he 
has expressed himself very cautiously—the claim, asserted in the 
interests of the Church, to define as against the State the limits 
of its own jurisdiction, and to be supreme in all matters that he 
within a sphere, whose limits itself has fixed, is a claim to 
supremacy over the State in temporal matters. Admitting that 
each of the powers is invested with a distinct and separate juris- 
diction, and that each is supreme in its own sphere, they are 
still co-ordinate, the one in its own province not being the subject 
of the other. But the moment that we allow to either the 
absolute right of fixing the limits of its own jurisdiction, their 
relative position is changed; the power that is allowed at its 
pleasure to fix the limits of its own sphere, becomes that moment 
master of the other. Church and State may be supreme, each 
in its own place; but if the Church has an absolute right to 
define the limits of its own jurisdiction, it may give them so 
very wide a definition as to leave the State a very humble 
province indeed. Russia and Turkey are separate powers, 
and each is supreme in its own territory ; but if the Czar shall 
claim, and the Sultan admit, that Russia has the right of fixing 
the limits of her own jurisdiction, she may fix those limits at a 
point which will leave the Turks nothing in Europe and little 
in Asia. Everything is in the hands of the power whose 
right to fix the limits is admitted.* To say that the Church 
has this right, is to affirm that she may at pleasure shut 
the State out of all right to interfere in any secular 
matter which she—the Church—may please to say touches 
the domain of faith or morals, religion or conscience. Under 
such conditions, the State must not dare to give effect to 
its own views upon the liberty of the press, liberty of speech, 
liberty of worship, liberty of conscience; it must not dare to 
hint that the abolition of the temporal power of the Popedom 
would be an advantage, or to establish any form of Christianity 
except the Romish, or indeed to say that any other church is a 
form of Christianity at all.t The Pope has already decided that 
all these things lie within the limits of his own jurisdiction ; he 
has pronounced a solemn condemnation upon all who venture to 

* It is merely superfluous candour for Monsignor Capel to assert that 
the Church has the right to fix the limits of the sphere in which the State 
acts as well as that in which the Church acts. If she has a right to 
fix her own boundaries, at her pleasure, in so doing she defines those of 
the State. Every expansion of the one is tho contraction of the other. 


t ‘Encyclical’ of Dec. 8, 1864, and ‘Syllabus,’ Propositions 79, 
76, 77 and 18, 
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hold upon them an opinion different from his own; and such 
things he must regard as being within the sphere over which he 
has supreme authority, for we know that it is in his estimation 
a very serious error for any one to hold that Roman Pontiffs 
have transgressed the limits of their power.* Let any mun read 
the Encyclical of Dec. 8, 1864, the Syllabus, and the Decrees of 
the Vatican Council of 1870, not to speak of previous declara- 
tions from the papal chair since the days of Gregory VII., and 
he will see that the sphere of the Church even now covers a 
vast and ever-growing ficld, while the field on which the 
State is left free to act without fear of ecclesiustical dicta- 
tion, has already shrivelled up into rather narrow dimen- 
sions. 

Though the claim of the spiritual power to supremacy over 
the state in temporal things, or as Dr. Manning prefers to put 
it, in things which the Church has the right to say bas a 
faith and morals, finds no authority in the Scriptures, Dr. 
Manning alleges on its behalf the sanction of the Fathers. The 
statement of a Father, it is now well-known, docs not amount 
to much, when the question to be determined is merely the 
truth of a dogma. ‘There is no solid reason why the mere 
assertion of a Christian writer, who wrote fifteen centuries ago, 
should establish a doctrine of religion, more than the mere 
assertion of another Christian writer who wrote last year. But 
the testimony of a Father, or, indeed, of any honest writer, is in 
point, when the question to be determined simply is what was 
known or believed about the matter at the time when the said 
writer lived. In regard to the subject before us, it will be 
found upon exainination, that, while the doctrine that Church 
and State have separate provinces and independent jurisdiction, 
is clearly stated in the Fathers, as it was long before clearly 
stated in the Scriptures, the claim to supremacy over the State 
in temporal matters, or, what amounts to the same thing, in 
matters which the Church shall please to say belong to the 
domain of faith and morals, and therefore to her own exclusive 
Jurisdiction, was scldom, if ever, put forward till the Pope had 
succeeded in making himself a temporal prince, and the clergy 
and the monks were anxious to find religious sanctions for his 
civil usurpations. With the medieval writers, the Pope is not 
only head of the Church, but monarch of the world, to whom 
kings and queens are bound to give obedience, and of whom 
they hold their respective kingdoms as so many fiefs; but with 
the early Fathers, the Pope is only first of the bishops, while in 
temporal things all men, the Roman bishops as well as others, 


* ‘Syllabus,’ Proposition 23. 
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are bound to obey the empcrors. This is manifest, even from 
the authorities produced by Dr. Manning himself. 

Thus, Thomas Aquinas, writing when the popedom had 
attained the zenith of its power, is as strongly in favour of 
papal domination over earthly princes, as the Archbishop of 
Westminster is in this age of degeneracy and decay. He 
is represented as saying— 


‘In order that spiritual things may be distinct from earthly 
things, the authority of His kingdom is committed not to earthly 
kings but to priests, and especially to the chief of priests, the suc- 
cessor of Peter, the Vicar of Christ, the Roman Pontiff, to whom all 
kings of Christendom ought to be subject as to our Lord Jesus Christ.’ * 


St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, a century earlier, thinks that the 
sword is put into the hands of kings and emperors for little else, 
except that they may fight for religion, for the Church, and for 
the Pope. Dr. Manning cites from him the following passage :— 


‘ The duty, the honour, the prerogative of the first Christian king, 
such as the Emperor, is like the right arm and sword of Christendom 
to defend the whole body, and, above all, the Head, and to promote 
his civilizing influence both within and without.’t 


It must be remembered that St. Bernard and St. Thomas lived 
—the one in the twelfth, the other in the thirteenth century—at 
a time when the popedom was the most conspicuous sovereignty 
in Europe, and when its supporters were anxious to have it 
believed that its pretensions to supremacy rested on a Divine 
foundation. But going back seven centuries earlier, when the 
temporal sovereignty was not in existence, we reach a point 
when the popes, in their modesty, were satisfied with humbler 
things. Gelasius I (492-496), who lived ata time when the 
Roman Bishop was the subject of Theodoric, the Gothic King of 
Italy, in his letter to Anastasius, Emperor of the East, does not 
venture to assert his supremacy over kings in temporal matters, 
as a thirteenth century Pope would probably have done, but 
contents himself with asserting the independence of the civil 
and spiritual powers, and with claiming for each supreme 
jurisdiction in its own sphere. 


‘There are,’ he says, ‘ august emperor, two things by which this 
world is governed, the sacred authority of bishopst and the royal 


* ‘Cosarism and Ultramontanism,’ p. 29. 

+ This extract was thus given in the original report of Dr. Manning’s 
paper in the Times; but in the republication of his paper in pamphlet 
eer, this passage is omitted, and anothor substituted of a less warlike 

ind. 


t The word in the original is pontificum, that is bishops, and the context 
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power. Of these, the sacerdotal power is the more important, 
because priests must hereafter render an account to God for kings 
themselves. For you know, my son, that though you excel in 
dignity the whole human race, yet you are humbiy to submit to 
those who preside over divine things,* and that you owe them 
obedience in all that belongs to the order of religion, and to the 
administration of the holy mysteries... . . In all things which 
are of the public order, these same bishops obey your laws, and 
in your turn you ought to obey them in all things which concern the 
sacred things of which they are the dispensers. t 


It is scarcely fair, perhaps, to press into this controversy, as 
Dr. Manning has done, the adulatory language, ascribed on very 
insufficient authority, to the Emperor Constantine the Great, at 
the Council of Nicæa, when the assembled bishops sent in their 
complaints against each other, and urged him to decide among 
them. Eusebius and Athanasius, both of whom were present at 
the Council, and are our highest authorities for what occurred 
there, make no mention of the words in question. Socrates 
and Theodoret, the historians of the Council, are also silent. 
The words first make their appearance in Sozomen and Rufinus, 
neither of whom was present at the Council, but who flourished 
a century afterwards. According to the representation of 
Sozomen, the emperor said to the bishops who had tabled their 
complaints : 


‘As for me, I am but a man, and it would be evil in me to take 
cognisance of such matters, seeing the accusers and the accused are 
priests ; and priests ought so to act as never to become amenable to 
the judgment of others.’ $ 


Tkis contains a harmless sentiment, and, withal, very 
judicious advice. But it reads differently as given by Rufinus. 
‘God,’ he represents the emperor as saying, ‘made you 
‘ pricsts, and gave you power to sit in judgment upon us, and it 
‘is therefore proper that we submit to your judgment; but men 
‘are not to sit in judgment upon you.§.... For God has 


stows that such is the true translation. Dr. Manning (‘ Ccesarisin,’ 
p. 25) translates it ‘ the Pontiff,’ as if it referred to the Popo. 

Æ ©Presulibus divinarum rerum.’ Dr. Manning translates this ‘ Pon- 
tiffs,’ as if Gelasius meant to exclude all other bishops; but it is evident 
to any who examine the original that the writer is speaking of tho 
respect duo by the emperor, not to popes, but to the bishops of the 
Christian faith in general. a 

+ Gelasii, ‘Epistole et Decreta, ep. viii. Ad Anastasium Imperatorem, 

t Sozomen, H. E. I., 17. 7 

§ Rufinus, H. E. I., 2, ‘ Deus vos constituit sacerdotes, et potestatem 
yobis dedit de nobis quoque judicandi, ot ideo nos a yobis recte judica- 
mur. Vos autem non potestis ab hominibus judicari..... Vos etenim 

NO, CXXII. HH 
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‘ given you to be gods to us, and it is not proper that man should 
‘judge gods, but He alone of whom it is written, ‘‘God stood in 
‘the synagogue of the gods,”’ &c. Rufinus, it is well known, 
has obtained celebrity for interpolating sentiments of his own into 
passages translated from other authors, and the whole speech is 
evidently fabulous. 

But the version preferred by Dr. Manning is that given by 
Gelasius, of Cyzicum, a writer who flourished one hundred and 
fifty years after the Council, and whose Acts of the first council, 
owing to its legendary character, receives no consideration from 
historians. He adopts the fable of Rufinus, and represents the 
emperor as saying, ‘God has elected you to be seats and 
‘ judges, to judge and to decide (the contentions of the people), 
‘ forasmuch as God has set you to be over all men? This is 
Dr. Manning’s version.* But when we turn to the original it 
reads differently. The literal translation of the whole passage 
in Gelasius is : 


‘Seeing that God has chosen you to be priests and rulers both to 
judge and to decide among the people, and because of your superionty 
to all men (davôpórwv amdvrev tmepéxovras), has appointed you gods, 
according as it has been spoken, “I said ye are gods and sons of the 
highest,” and also, “God stood in the assembly of gods,” it is 
becoming in you to overlook petty matters, and about Divine things 
to take very great pains.’ 


The emperor speaks of the office and moral character of the 
bishops as giving them a personal pre-eminence among men; 
but in Dr. Manning’s translation this sentiment reads as if God 
had bestowed upon them a supremacy over the human race, and 
consequently, as his argument requires us to infer, over kings 
and emperors, an idea entirely alien to the mind of Constantine. 
He had great respect for bishops, but he had no notion of 
putting himself under their feet.t 


nobis a Deo dati estis dii, et conveniens non est ut homo judicet deos, sed 
ille solus de quo scriptum est, ‘‘ Deus stetit in synagoga deorum,” &c. 

* < Cæsarism,’ p. 26. 

+ ‘Acta Concili Nicænis’ of Gelasius Cyzicus,' in ‘ Hardouin Concilia,’ 
vol. 1., col. 384. 

t ‘Janus’ shows that some Romish writers have dealt with the alleged 
speech of Constantine in a still more objectionable way : 

‘In the same way a saying ascribed to Constantine at the Council of 
Nice, in a legend recorded by Rufinus, was amplified till it was fashioned 
into a perfect mine of high-flying pretensions. Constantine, according to 
this fuble, when the written accusations of the bishops against each con 
were laid before him, burned them saying, in allusion to a verse of the 
l’salter, that the bishops were gods, and no man could dare to judge 
them. Nicolas I. quoted this to the Emperor Michael. Anselm adopted 
the story into his collection. Gratian followed, and Gregory him! 
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These are all the patristic authorities quoted by the Arch- 
bishop. It will be scen that none of them bears out his views, 
at any earlier period than the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
His own witnesses, when allowed to speak without errors of 
translation, clearly show that in the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity, before the Roman bishop had become a temporal prince, 
there was no assertion of a claim on the part of the Church, or 
of its human head, to supremacy in civil matters, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, within a sphere the Jimits of which 
the Church alone has a right to define. Evidence for this 
might be produced from still earlier writings than any that 
Dr. Manning has thought it judicious to produce. We might 
xofer, for instance, to Donatus, the leader of the Donatist party 
in North Africa, who, when the Emperor Constans sent him 
alms for distribution among the poor, showed himself somewhat 
restive under imperial patronage, and anticipated a great 
modern controversy by asking the suggestive question, ‘ What 
has the emperor to do with the Church?” * He was a sectary, 
however; but Tertullian also, who lived in the end of the 
second century, in a work generally allowed to have been 
written while he was in communion with the Catholic Church, 
speaks of the emperor, who at the time was a pagan, as ‘ the 
‘man next to God, who from God has received all his power, and 
s is less than God alone. t This is the sentiment of one of the 
greatest of the Fathers, who wrote at a time when the Roman 
bishop had not yet begun to dream of supremacy, and to corrupt 
the sentiment of the Church. It is certainly inconsistent with 
the words quoted from St. Bernard and St. Thomas; but this is 
embarrassing to those only who believe in the antiquity of the 
Ultramontane claim, and who make the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers a portion of their rule of faith. 

There is no great fear that the civil governments of the world 


found in it clear evidence that he the Pope, the Bishop of bishops, stood 
in unapproachable majesty over all monarchs of the earth. For, as the 
passage stood in Anselm and Gratian, it was the Pope whom Constantine 
called a god, and so it has been understood and explained ever since.’— 
‘Janus,’ p. 110. The reference stands thus in the Canon law :—‘ Satis 
evidenter ostenditur a seculari potestate nec legari prorsus nec solvi posse 
Pontificem, quem constat a pio principe Constantino Deum appellatum, nec 
posse Deum ab hominibus judicare manifestum est.’ —Part I., dist. xcvi., 
cap. vii. The value of this statement will be more appreciated, when we 
remember that Sylvester, tho Pope of that day, was not present at the 
Council of Niczea. 
* «Quid est imperatori cum Ecclesia ? ’—Optatus, ‘ De Schism. Don.’ 
iii. 2. 
+ ‘ Hominem a Deo secundum... . solo Deo minorem.’—Tertullian, 
‘Ad Scapulam,’ cap. 2. 
HH 2 
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will ever accept the doctrine, that the Church has the right of 
fixing the extent of the sphere in which her own authority 1s 
to dominate—that is, to shut out the civil governments from 
regulating any matter that the Church may choose to say is a 
matter of faith and of morals, and therefore belongs to her own 
domain. But were they so foolish as to accept the doctrine, 
and to act in obedience thereto, they would voluntarily abdicate 
more than half their authority, aad place themselves and their 
subjects helplessly at the mercy of the Pope. National pro- 
sperity in such circumstances would depend simply on his 
declining to act upon the theory. But if a man put his head 
yoluntarily inside the lion’s mouth, he has no right to assume 
that the grateful beast will never use his teeth. Popes and 
lions may be expected to act in future in accordance with their 
antecedents in the past. Let Governments tacitly concede 
what the Pope demands, and there can be no doubt that the 
future action of the Church, backed, as in the case assumed it 
must be, by the civil power, would be in the line of the Syllabus, 
the Encyclical, and the Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam ;’ and for any State 
to acquiesce in that, would be to make the Pope master alike 
of its acts and of its destinies. At Rome it is counted an error 
for any one to say that ‘the Church has not the right of 
employing force ;’ so that something worse might result from 
yielding to the Papal claim of domination than merely the 
arrest of the progress of science, and the helpless prostration of 
the nation at the feet of the pricsthood ; men and nations would 
most probably be called upon, in the end, and dare not refuse, 
to take up and fight in a modern crusade for the restoration of 
the temporal dominions of the Roman Sec—a course of pro- 
cedure, to which Archbishop Manning, if we are to form our 
opinion on his citation of St. Bernard already given, would 
offer no very decided objection ; nor would the Pope himself, if 
we are to judge from the specimens of his public speeches now 
before the world. On the other hand, if the State refuse to 
accept a doctrine which the Church, at her convenience, appears 
determined to force upon it, there must ensue a serious collision 
between the powers, such as we see at present in Germany and 
Switzerland. If other countrics are not passing through similar 
troubles at present, the reason simply is, that the Pope is biding 
his time. When the hour arrives for taking action, it is quite 
certain that Rome will move. Present silence and quiescence 
are not proofs of permanent security. The claim may for good 
reasons be in abeyance at the moment, but the fact that it is on 
record is a standing menace to the nations. 

This claim to temporal domination is made to rest on the 
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personal infallibility of the Pontiff, a doctrine which for seven 
centurics has been again and again stated by individuals, but 
was first raised in 1870 by the Vatican Council to the dignity 
of an article of faith. ‘If the spiritual power can define with 
‘a divine certainty its own limits,’ says Dr. Manning, ‘it is 
‘evidently supreme.’ The ‘divine certainty’ thus made to be 
the basis of the supremacy, is evidently the infallibility. But 
the dogma, and the claim resting on the dogma, have also 
important bearings on the attitude, that all who accept them as 
true are henceforth to hold in relation to the civil goverament 
of the countries in which they reside. The relation of tbe 
whole mattcr to the civil allegiance of Roman Catholics, is a 
subject that well deserves attention, and which recently has had 
attention called to it by Mr. Gladstone, in those powerful pamph- 
lets, which for months past have stimulated the thoughts and 
opinions of every political and ecclesiastical circle in the nation. 

History shows that there is nothing new in the Pope’s assert- 
ing aright to dominion over civil governments, and in his under- 
tuking to loose subjects from allegiance to princes who declined 
to carry out his orders. The claim to supremacy over kings 
and governments is as old at least as Gregory VII. and Boni- 
face VIII. ; and Pius V. in the sixteenth -century loosed England 
from its allegiance to Quecn Elizabeth ; but for years past 
these powers had not, for various reasons, been offensively 
asserted, and the world was beginning to believe, that even the 
Papacy itself had been modified to some extent by the broader 
culftire and more tolerant spirit of the age. The Pontificato 
of Pius the LX. has laid that hope to rest. The Syllabus has 
rudely awakened the public to the real state of the case. The 
Vatican Council has confirmed the impression. No claim to 
domination put forward there, ever is withdrawn. No power 
ever exercised, appears there as defunct. On the contrary the 
decree of infallibility, extending to every ex cathedréd or official 
declaration of dead pontiffs, has given validity and freshness to 
every privilege claimed, and to every power exercised in the 
past ; and everything that the world knows of the feeling per- 
vading the authoritics of the Romish Church, deepens the con- 
viction, that the one thing wanting to call these old claims and 
powers into active exercise is a favourable opportunity of doing 
so with effect. Not only so, but for the first time in history a 
new disturbing element is cast into the midst. Now for the 
first time a dangerous and terrible power is put into the hands 
of a single man, in virtue of which he can at any moment call 
upon all the Catholic subjects of a State to take sides either for 
God or for Government. 
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Roman Catholics and Protestants in this matter stand in a 
very different position. With Protestants, nothing is infallible 
except God, and men inspired to speak the mind of God. In- 
fallibility, so far as persons are concerned, died out of the world 
when the last apostle fell asleep. The Scriptures are the record 
and remnants of that infallibility; but the interpretation of 
that record is subject to all the fallibility which attaches to its 
fallible interpreters. No man or body of men, however wise 
or intelligent, can under the present dispensation add a single 
line to the sum total of infallibility contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. But Roman Catholics in general hold a very 
different opinion. With them, infallibility has never passed 
away. It is an attribute, not of prophets and apostles only, but 
of the Church, living and active in the world, throughout all 
ages. They believe in the infallibility of cecumenical councils 
with the Pope at their head, as being the legitimate constituted 
representatives of the Church. What the recent Council has 
done is not to assert the doctrine of infallibility for the first 
time, but to assert and decree that the same infallibility, which 
Christ conferred on His Church in all ages, belongs to the Pope 
individually when he speaks ex cathedré on matters pertaining 
to faith or morals. So that the great change inaugurated by 
the Vatican, is that instead of the infallibility of a General 
Council, we have now got the infailibility of a man, and this no 
longer as a private opinion, received more or less generally 
by Roman Catholics, but as an article of faith which eyery 
member of the communion is bound to receive. It is mere 
trifling to say with some, that there is no obligation upon a 
Roman Catholic to accept the dogma, because the decree was 
proclaimed by the Pope with the approbation of the Council. 
That is technically true no doubt, and supplies a small crevice 
by which an agile conscience may escape from an unpleasant 
obligation ; but it is no less a fact that of the 533 members 
present at the last solemn session of the Council, all voted pub- 
licly in its favour except two, and every bishop throughout 
the whole Church has since accepted it with more or less cordi- 
ality. It is in reality the decree of the Council and of the 
whole Romish Church, as much as any decree of any council 
which ever assembled. 

Let us next inquire how the allegiance of the subject to the 
civil power is affected by the Protestant and the Romish 
opinions respectively. To a Protestant the only thing on earth 
that approaches infallibility is, as we have said, the Bible. 
That book is found in the clearest terms to enjoin upon men to 
honour the king, to be subject to the higher powers, to obey the 
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law. In no case does it sanction disobedience on the part of 
the subject, except as a last resort, when the State systemati- 
cally and persistently outrages justice in dealing with the life 
and property of the people, or when earthly rulers say to men 
that they must not perform under any circumstances what 
God clearly enjoins them to do. If the State in its folly © 
shall say to the preacher of the Gospel you must preach this 
doctrine of ours, and not that which you think Christ has 
commissioned you to preach, or you must worship in this 
particular form and-not in that which you think is sanc- 
tioned by God, the Bible authorizes us to say to the ruler 
who thus oversteps his province—‘O king, we are not care- 
‘ ful to obey thee in this matter:’ ‘we must obey God rather 
‘than man.’ Should the State command us to do what the 
Scriptures clearly forbid, or what a conscience enlightened and 
guided by the Scriptures would certainly condemn us for doing, 
in such a case we must, in obedience to the higher authority of 
God, and with a solemn sense of the responsibility attaching to 
such a course, firmly decline to obey, and like the primitive 
Christians, who refused to renounce Christ and worship idols at 
the call of the Pagan magistrates, submit to the consequences. 
But under a moderately wise and judicious government, such 
things will seldom happen. In ignorant and intolerant ages, cases 
have no doubt occurred when human edicts have run counter 
to divine laws, and good men, in obedience to the written word, 
have felt themselves compelled by conscience to assume an 
attitude of resistance to civil authority ; but under enlightened 
rulers, who have a moderate respect for Christianity, examples 
of thiskind are rare. In fact, we believe that they never occur, 
except in cases where Christians have voluntarily come under 
obligations to the State in order to obtain certain advantages, 
and where the State which confers these advantages insists upon 
it, properly enough, that they shall fulfil their part of the con- 
tract. On the other hand, when the civil authorities command 
men, in fulfilment of their duties as citizens, to perform acts not 
forbidden by the law of God, every enlightened Protestant 
admits that under such circumstances obedience is a duty. The 
State has this guarantee for the allegiance of its Protestant sub- 
jects, that the leading principles that are to guide rulers and 
ruled in their duty are all written in the Bible; eighteen 
centuries have not added to them in the smallest matter; no 
century yet to gome will add a single infallible sentence to 
what is there written; and consequently, if the rulers govern 
in the line of Divine revelation, no man on Protestant prin- 
ciples is allowed to step in at his pleasure between the governor 
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and the governed for the purpose of breaking old relations, 
establishing new obligations, or setting the consciences of men 
at variance with the civil authority which they are bound 
to obey. 

But over and above the infallibility of the Bible, a Roman 
Catholic holds by the infallibility of the Church, as the inter- 
preter of Scripture, and the guide of human conscience. That 
doctrine, however unauthorized we may think it, did not 
practically interfere to any great extent in past times with the 
civil allegiance of the laity. It was always difficult to know 
what the Church said on any matter, and still more so to 
determine who was entitled to speak in her name, whether the 
Father, a General Council, or the Pope. The majority perhaps 
were of opinion that a General Council, speaking with the 
approval of the Pope, was fairly representative of the Church at 
large, and that the decisions of such a council were infallible. 
But it was always found upon trial that it was difficult to 
assemble such a council, more difficult to keep its members 
together after they had assembled, and most difficult of all to 
persuade them to do the thing that was required, no less and no 
more. Only nineteen or twenty of such councils have met 
since tho origin of Christianity. Most of them sat only for a 
few months; some only for a few days; and a very few, by 
proroguing their sessions, extended over years. After all, it 
was found that they could agree upon a few doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical matters only; and that in the onward march of 
human affairs their decisions were almost out of date as soon as 
they were pronounced. They had not much time or inclination 
to interfere in the political business of States; they usually 
found their own affairs quite enough to occupy their time. 
For these reasons General Councils rarely, if ever, stepped 
in between the rulers and the ruled, and the civil govern- 
ments were seldom under the necessity of resisting their inter- 
ference. The result is, that the civil allegiance of subjects 
has never been affected to any very appreciable extent by the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Church as lodged in a 
General Council. 

But as it appears to us, the case is entirely altered now, when | 
the infallibility is lodged, not in a body of bishops, drawn from 
all parts of the Church, and meeting on an average once in a 
century, but in an individual, whose every official utterance on 
what he pronounces to be a question of faith or morals is held 
to be as certain as the voice of God, and when every member 
of the Romish Church is bound to believe that dogma on pain 
of anathema. The Pope, like the sovereign, never dics; when 
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the chair is left vacant for a moment, the successor is at the door. 
He directs a keen eye to every government, and has his 
emissaries in every nation, keeping guard over all lands 
in the interests of the Papacy. In past ages the Pontiff 
has meddled in the civil affairs of almost every civilized 
country in the world. History shows that he does not think it 
beyond the limits of his power to appoint kings, to depose 
emperors, to loose subjects from their allegiance, to interfere in 
questions of education, marriage, and divorce, to claim immu- 
nity for his clergy from taxation and from criminal trials, to 
order and to countermand military expeditions—to act in every 
way exactly as he might be expected to do, if he was sovereign 
of the earth, and all kings and emperors his vassals. But in 
past ages, no king, except it suited his own interests, was very 
careful to give ear to the fallible head of an infallible church ; 
even a devout prince, except he saw some profit in the affair, 
was not too ready to obey, for the Vicar of Christ was after all 
subject to mistakes, and obedience to him, however praiseworthy 
in itself, was not an essential to salvation. 

But matters are changed indeed, when a General Council has 
made tho personal infallibility of the Pope, which no Roman 
Catholic was bound to believe up till the 18th of July, 1870, an 
article of faith divinely revealed. This puts a new weapon in 
the Pontiff’s hands, which, however ambitious he may have been, 
he could never before draw from the sheath. Now he can draw, 
wield, and strike home in a moment. He is no longer under 
necessity to take counsel with any but himself; and when a cri- 
tical moment arrives in the history of a nation he can strike in 
suddenly with stunning force. He can speak to his own people at 
the moment when he wishes to speak, with the authority of God. 
The temptation henceforth to meddle in the politics of nations 
will be irresistible, now that the power of making himself so 
formidable is thus largely increascd. In the civil affairs of 
kingdoms his voice will be heard more frequently. There are 
few departments of legislation or civil administration which do 
not impinge upon the domain of faith and morals; and, there- 
fore, ez cathedrd declarations of the Infallible will henceforth 
grow numerous, and sccretly influence legislators, if not judges, 
in the discharge of their duties. Soured by the loss of his own 
temporal dominion in Italy, he will find more and more occasion 
to push his spiritual authority to the utmost, and to make tho 
nations feel that though he has ceased to bea king he is a 
power nevertheless. He cannot, in the nature of things, be 
expected now to consult too anxiously for the welfare of kings 
and for the stability of nations, some of which, in their heretical 
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pravity, refuse to yield him spiritual homage; and therefore he 
will be sure, as years pass on, to intervene without leave, in 
order to guide their action, to diminish their power, and to 
embarrass their movements, when, by so doing, he can strengthen 
his own position, or advance the general interests ot the 
Papacy. 

Now, so long as the civil government and the Pope shall 
both move in one line and act in one direction, it is quite 
possible for a good Catholic to believe in the infallibility, and at 
the same time to be loyal to the throne. If the Pope shall 
either decline to meddle directly in the political affairs of anation, 
or shall content himself, through his adherents, with taking no 
more than constitutional action, and with influencing the govern- 
ment inthe usual legitimate fashion, there is nothing to prevent 
the Catholic subjects of the State going on for centuries 
loyal to the sovercign and devout believers in the great dogma 
of the Vatican. ‘This is the case at present in our own country. 
For two centuries the Pope has not interfered with the British 
Government, any further than by guiding and directing such 
members of the community as adhere to him in the use of their 
political power, and using the great influence which their num- 
bers give them in advancing the interests of their faith. Owing 
to this cause, a Roman Catholic citizen is, for anything that the 
public know to the contrary, as loyal to the Crown at present 
as any Protestant in the realm. Dr. Manning and Dr. Newman 
both say that they are loyal to both powers, and we fully 
believe them. So isa as matters go on in the same way, there 
is nothing that we can see to prevent a Roman Catholic in 
future from being at once loyal to the Queen and faithful to the 
Pope. 

But matters may soon, it is obvious, undergo a very serious 
change. The Pope may, at any moment, issue an ex cathedré 
judgment, which runs in direct opposition to the interests of 
the Crown and Government. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
there gocs forth from the Pontifical Chair the edict that it isa 
Christian duty for every Catholic to decline the oath of allegiance 
in existing circumstances, and to take up arms, tf necessary, and 
drive an heretical monarch from the throne. Such an edict is not 
indeed likely to be issued, mainly because it is very well known 
that it must fail in its object, and bring upon its authors punish- 
ment and disgrace; but a man has read: history with little 
attention, if he does not know that many edicts in the past have 
issued from Rome, not less unjust and not less improbable. 
But supposing that, for any cause, the Pope should issue such 
an order, in what position would a good Roman Catholic find 
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himself then? Duty to the Pope would lead him in one way; 
duty to the Queen would lead him in another. Can any man 
doubt the course that would be taken by one who means what he 
says, and who says that ‘ He is a Catholic first, and an English- 
man afterwards ?’ 

But we may be told this is an impossible case. Here is 
another then. Let us suppose the Pope to speak of a Roman 
Catholic State, which had recently adopted a republican con- 
stitution, and to remonstrate against a law proposing to enact 
‘ that immigrants to that country might have the public exercise 
‘ of their worship whatever jt was.’ Suppose him further to say : 
‘ Nor must we pass over in silence that, by the new constitution 
‘of that republic, enacted in these recent times, among other 
‘ things, the right also of free education is defended, and liberty 
‘of all kinds is given unto all, so that each person may eren 
‘ print and publish his thoughts, and all kinds of monstrous por- 
‘tents of opinion, and profess privately and publicly whatever 
‘ worship he pleases.’ And suppose he should go on to say to 
his Cardinals: ‘ You assuredly see, venerable brothers, how Aor- 
‘rible and sacrilegious a war is proclaimed against the Catholic 
‘Church by the rulers of the republic.’ And suppose him to 
end by saying: ‘ We raising, with apostolic liberty, our pastoral 
‘ voice, in this your most illustrious assembly, do censure, con- 
‘demn, and declare utterly null and void all the aforesaid decrees 
‘ which have been there enacted by the ciwi? power.’ But the 
fact is, that this is no bare possibility—it is an actual occurrence. 
The language quoted is that of an Allocution, pronounced by 
Pius IX. on the 27th of September, 1852, and published in the 
Tablet on the 6th of November following, in regard to the 
republic of New Grenada ;* and it is this Allocution on which 
Dr. Newman makes the following singular comment: ‘ The 
‘Pope merely told that Government that that act [allowing 
‘ immigrants the public exercise of their worship—sce ‘Syllabus,’ 
‘Prop. 78], and other acts which they had committed, gave 
‘him very great pain; that he had expected better things of 
‘them; that the way they went on was all of a piece; and that 
‘they had his best prayers.’+ This comment may no doubt be 
capable of some ‘pious interpretations’ not apparent to any but 
the schola theologorum; but to us it seems that the Pope, in 
that Allocution, said something more than this; he told them 
that for a State to allow foreigners, coming to reside in a 
Catholic State, the liberty of worshipping God in their own way, 
and to grant to its own subjects the right of free education, 


* See The Catholic Layman for 1853, p. 19. 
+ ‘ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ p. 87. 
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liberty of the press, and freedom of worship, was to proclaim 
horrible war against the Catholic Church; and he took it on 
himself not only to condemn, but to declare null and void, these 
decrees of the civil power. Now what has been dune in regard 
to the State of New Grenada in our own time, might be done 
in regard to the State of Great Britain, provided the circum- 
stances were favourable. Suppose such an Allocution to go 
forth against the Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Pope 
to declare free education, liberty of worship, and the freedom of 
the press in this country, dangerous to faith and morals, and 
hostile to the Catholic Church, and to pronounce the laws securing 
them to us to be null and void, we would wish to know what 
then would be the attitude of all who believe in the infallibility 
of the Pontiffs to the civil law and to the Queen’s Government, as 
well as towards thosc precious privileges which, bought at a 
great cost, are now the birthright and the dearest possession of 
cvery citizen in this great and happy country ? 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the relationship towards 
Government of any man, who accepts as truc the dogma of the 
Vatican Council, is not what it was before. He may boast, and 
boast truly, that he is as loyal to the Crown to-day as he ever 
was, and in certain circumstances his loyalty may be lasting as 
his life. But it is true, notwithstanding, that with his own 
consent a man—an infallible man—has been set over him, who 
ut any moment may step between his earthly sovereign and 
himself, and tell him that he is not to obey the Crown at the 
peril of the salvation of his soul. Most men would, no doubt, 
prefer both if they could, but if the Infallible assure a man that 
obedience to the throne involves the loss of the soul, and dis- 
obedicnce to the throne is everlasting life and reward, it is 
casy to sec what a devout spirit, ambitious of notoriety and 
martyrdom, who believes what the Vicar of Christ enjoins, is 
likely to do. Of course he will not fail to be ‘a Catholic first, 
‘and an Englishman afterwards.’ Before the personal infalli- 
bility became an article of faith, a man who declined to obey 
the Pope could flatter himself with the hope that a General 
Council, speaking the mind of the Church, might sustain him 
in his resistance, and take a different view of the case. But 
the Vatican dogma cuts that ground from under his feet. Is 
it wise, therefore, for any man, by accepting that decree, to put 
himself wilfully in a position where his liberty is in the hands 
of another, and where a man, over whom he has no control, 
and over whom, unfortunately, the Church itself has now no 
control, and who has interests of his own apart from those of 
the individual believer, can compel him, at the peril of his 
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eternal hopes, to enter on a line of action certain in the end to 
be attended with the most fatal results? Why should any 
man voluntarily take up ground, the result of which must be 
that at any moment when another chooses he must either prove 
unfaithful to his Sovereign and disobey the law, or else disobey 
the Infallible and forfeit salvation ? 

It is no answer. to allege that the thing supposed is im- 
possible, that no circumstances can ever occur when the State 
will bid men go in one direction, and the Pope bid them go in 
the opposite direction at the same time. Such cases have 
occurred ; they may occur, and in countries where Catholicism 
is the established religion, there is every probability that they 
may often occur. When absolute power is entrusted to an 
individual, there is always danger. He may turn out to bea 
very wise man, and in that case the community is tolerably 
safe. But he may prove to be a weak, a foolish, a rash, or an 
obstinate man; and for objects of his own he may run in the 
face of all advice, and issue an ex cathedrd declaration which 
may set every conscientious Catholic in hostility to the civil 
government. Dr. Newman, in his remarkable pamphlet which 
touches so many interesting topics with a master’s hand, 
remarks :—‘ Till there comes to us a special direct command 
‘from the Pope to oppose our country, we need not be said to 
‘have “placed our loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of 
‘another.”’ But suppose such a command to come, who would 
be the victims? And are not men at the mercy of that other 
man who can make them victims when it suits himself ? 
No amount of acuteness and dexterity can ever turn Mr. 
Gladstone’s main position, that he who accepts the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility relinquishes command of himself and puts 
himself at the will of another, who may, for purposes of his 
own, call upon him to act in open hostility to his country. 

Consistency may be a virtue, and no doubt 1s when a man’s 
principles are sound and reasonable; but the fact is, that, in 
this erring world, the inconsistency of individuals is often the 
gain of humanity. Few men comparatively live up to their 
opinions, be those opinions what they may. Men who believe in 
the moral obligation of the Divine law have been known to break 
almost every commandment in the Decalogue. Clergymen who 
once preached the Divine right of kings and the duty of - 
passive obedience, have been known under provocation to throw 
away the surplice, and to aid in driving a tyrant from the throne. 
Men, who in past ages professed to believe in the infallibility of 
the Church and of General Councils, have been found as ready 
as other men to condemn something that the Church and the 
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Councils said and did. Lord Acton, in his powerful letter, has 
given some celebrated instances of an inconsistency that is 
worthy of all commendation. Now we cannot believe, however 
pernicious the aim of the Ultramontanes, that they can succeed 
in eradicating the principles of human nature, and in imparting 
to their own adherents a consistency of action beyond what men 
have exhibited in past ages. If they could, the world might 
well be alarmed, and human freedom tremble at the prospects 
opening before it. But as it has been in the past, so it will be 
in the future. With the bulk of Roman Catholics the 
infallibility of the Pontiff is likely to remain an abstract theory, 
destined never to be acted out to its legitimate results, except 
by converts, who, knowing that their sincerity is suspected, 
think to convince the world by a superfluity of zeal, and by 
maniacs smitten with the insatiable thirst of winning, at any 
cost, the crown of martyrdom. The Vatican Council may affirm 
what it pleases, and the Roman Curia may do its utmost to 
stir the embers of disaffection and rebellion against kings 
and governments which refuse to take its orders, but the great 
Roman Catholic masses of the community, while they would 
never think of pefilling their salvation by doubting as to 
whether the Pope could, by any possibility, make a mistake, 
will think twice before they take a step which may irreparably 
damage their temporal interests, and when called on to act 
against the Crown, in the interests of the Pontiff, will quietly 
abide in their tents. The denial of the infallibility may involve 
an evil, but it is spiritual, unseen, distant; and perbaps they 
might see, if they had a little more knowledge, that it is no 
evil at all; whereas the consequences of treason and rebellion 
are at the door, and look a man broadly in the face. So long 
as loyalty is the best means of securing one’s temporal prosperity 
and happiness, believers in infallibility, especially under a 
strong government, may always be trusted for unfaltering 
allegiance to the throne. Fanatics there have been, and there 
may be, but fortunately their numbers are not large at any 
one time; the great majority of Ultramontanes may therefore 
be safely trusted without exciting alarm in others, to do in 
their own way what they count best bcth for this world and 
the world to come. If any man wants to know how to keep in 
terms with the Church, and yet to believe of the dogma no 
more than he pleases, Dr. Newman will show him the way. 
Though the general community may thus derive some comfort 
from a philosophic consideration of the very inconsistencies of 
human nature, civil rulers may not relax their vigilance and 
caution. Of the elasticity of Roman principles, the recent con- 
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troversy hag supplied us with a memorable example. In the 
‘ Pastoral Address of the Romish Hierarchy of Ireland,’ dated 
January 25, 1826, it is stated in Article 11:—‘ They declare on 
‘oath their belief that it is not an article of the Catholic 
‘faith, neither are they required to believe that the Pope is 
‘ infallible.’* | 

Mr. Martin Archer Shee has shown that a protestation was 
drawn up in 1788, and signed by the four Vicars Apostolic, and 
by most of the Catholic clergy and laity of England, in which 
they declare without any qualification, ‘We acknowledge no 
‘ infallibility in the Pope.’t 

But now Dr. Manning, the most prominent representative of 
Ultramontanism in this country, has published to the world 
the following statements:—‘In proof of my assertion I add— 
‘1. That the infallibility of the Pope was a doctrine of Divine 
‘ faith before the Vatican Council was held. . . . . 2. That the 
‘Vatican Council simply declared an old truth, and made no 
‘new dogma.’ 

This is an illustration how achurch that boasts of being un- 
changed and unchangeable, can with such marvellous elasticity 
assert to-day what it yesterday denied, and how closely and 
carefully the words of ecclesiastics, who put themselves forward 
to expound its principles, require to be construed. Civil rulers 
in dealing with men who can employ the English language to 
express such delicate refinements of thought, will find the 
ordinary rulea of diplomacy at fault, and must take pains to 
detect the idea which lies hidden deep down underneath the 
apparently plainest of verbal representations. Besides, Rome 
knows how to wait. Infallibility is a theory, which it would 
seem nobody at the Vatican intends at present to turn into 
action.§ The Pontiff may now say to the nations in the words 


* «The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,’ p. 31. 

+ Mr. Shee’s ‘ Letter to the Times,’ dated Noy. 19, 1874. 

t ‘ Letter to New York Herald,’ dated Nov. 6, 1874. 

§ Dr. Ulathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, thinks it incredible that Mr. 
Gladstone should raise the question of the Vatican decrees and civil alle- 
giance, after his writing from Rome to the distinguished statesman that 
‘there was no intention in any act or decree of the Council to invade the 
civil sphere.’ Could Dr. Ullathorne give a guarantee that the Popo has 
no such intention, and that his successors will have no such intention ? 
Could he say what the Pope admits to belong to the sphere purely civil ? 
Except he is authorized to give some definite assurance on such points, 
most persons will prefer to Porm their opinions from the acts and writings 
of Popes and Councils rather than from their intentions. Perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone remembered the declarations of the Irish Prelates against the 
infallibility, and had learned ‘that no pledge from Catholics is of any 
value to which Rome is not a party.’ 
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of Him, whose servant he professes to be, ‘This is your hour 
‘and the power of darkness.’ But let a nation grow weak, and 
let its rulers become embarrassed, it may find to its cost that 
the infallibility is something more than a theory. Beyond all 
doubt, that is the moment which the Vatican will take to 
demand and to exact submission, and also the time when every 
Catholic subject of the realm will be most strictly conscientious 
and most warm in devotion to the see of St. Peter. Let it not 
be forgotten, therefore, that it is only a strong government, able 
to meet all its enemies in the gate, which can count with con- 
fidence on the inconsistency of its subjects. A weak govern- 
ment must not presume on sucha thing. Thereis no potentate 
in Christendom who requires to be more carefully watched than 
a Power, which however innocent and helpless it may appear, 
still claims to define with infallible certainty the limits of its 
own sphere; and which, though it has in past ages deposed 
kings, excommunicated prime ministers, loosed subjects from 
their allegiance, and set law at dcfiance when it saw occasion, 
now assumes the look of meek and injured innocence, but still 
pronounces it sin to say that the Pope has ever usurped the 
rights of princes or exceeded the limits of his authority.* 

The Free Protestant Churches of Christendom have sometimes 
been charged with holding principles substantially at one with 
the Ultramontanes in regard to the relationship of Church and 
State, and with claiming for the Church certain powers which 
if granted would denude the State of its legitimate authority. 
Dr. Manning has ventured the assertion that some of the 
Scottish churches hold opinions in this matter identical with 
his own. Individuals may no doubt have occasionally expressed 
opinions in regard to the extent of Church power, which could 
not be very well defended ; but on behalf of all the Free Pro- 
testant Churches—Iinglish, Scottish, and American—we think 
they are unanimous, or nearly so, in holding, first, that Church 
and State are two entirely distinct and separate jurisdictions ; 
secondly, that the ecclesiastical rulers are under God as much 
bound to act within the sphere of the spiritual, as the 
authorities of the State are to act within the sphere of the civil; 
and, thirdly, that the Churen has no more right to direct the 
State in its temporal affairs, than the State has to lord it over 
the Church in spiritual matters. Instead of claiming for the 
Church, as Dr. Manning does, the absolute mght to define the 
limits of the sphere in which she is to act, and thus to limit the 
action of the State at her pleasure, the Free Protestant 
Churches claim no jurisdiction over the State in any civil matter 
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whatever ; they merely assert their right to carry out without 
disturbance the objects for which a church exists, as they think 
that God in the Seriplutes directs to be done; and they say, 
that, in matters where the civil and the spiritual overlap, each 
power is to decide the matter in its own way in a spirit of for- 
bearance and charity, and that neither should wantonly trespass 
on the domain of the other, or assume a jurisdiction which does 
not rightfully belong to it. If both powers were scrupulously 
to act on these principles, they would seldom come into un- 
pleasant collision. The doctrine of the Free Churches on the 
subject is not materially different from that stated in a printed 
memorial, signed by various Catholic Bishops of the minority, 
and addressed to the Presidents of the late Vatican Council, in 
which they say :— 

‘The Popes have deposed emperors and kings; and Boni- 
face VIII., in the Bull *‘ Unam Sanctam,” has established the cor- 
responding theory, which the Popes openly taught down to the 
seventeenth century under anathema, that God has committed to 
them power over temporal things. Bué we, and almost all bishops 
of the Catholic world, teach another doctrine. We teach that the 
ecclesiastical power is indeed higher than the civil, but that each is 
independent of the other; and that while sovereigns are subject to 
the spiritual penalties of the Church, she has no power to depose 
them or absolve their subjects from their oaths of allegiance. And 
this is tke ancient doctrine, taught by all the Fathers and by the 
Popes before Gregory VII.’ 

The same memorialists, as if anticipating Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, expostulate with the Council in the following 
words :— 

‘But if the Pope, according to the Bull “Unam Sanctam,” possessed 
both swords—if, according to Paul 1V.’s Bull “ Cum ex apostolatis 
officio,” he had absolute dominion, by Divine right, over nations and 
kingdoms—the Church could not conceal this from her people; nor 
is the subterfuge admissible, that this power exists only in the 
abstract, and has no bearing on public affairs, and that Pius has no 
intention of deposing rulers and princes ; for the objectors would at 
once scornfully reply, © We have no fear of papal decrees; but after 
many and various dissimulations, it has at last become evident that 
every Catholic, who acts according to his professed belief, is a born 
enemy of the State, for he holds himself bound in conscience to do 
all in his power to reduce all kingdoms and nations into subjection 
to the Pope.”’ * 

The minority at the Vatican may not have been prophets 
altogether, and yet they predicted what has now bcen assuredly 
fulfilled. 

* «Quinnus,’ Letter xlii. p. 490. 
NO. CXXII 1I 
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So long as Church and State can be satisfied each to do its 
own work in its own way without needlessly interfering with 
the other, they can exist in the same country harmoniously 
enough ; it is only when the Church is raised to the position of 
an Establishment that there occurs much risk of discomfort and 
collision. Ifthe Church can be persuaded to surrender its self- 
action, and resign the management of its own affairs into the 
hands of the State, and carry out the orders of the temporal 
power, in order that it may enjoy the worldly advantages of 
State support, all things move forward smoothly. But when the 
Christian society thus patronized, awakes to the remembrance 
that it has a King and Master of its own, to whom it owes a 
higher allegiance than to man, and while grasping firmly all the 
profits of State connection, begins to think and actindependentlr, 
a collision is imminent, the end of which must be a disruption 
of the union between the two powers, or else the victory of the 
one accompanied by the degradation of the other. 

Occasion for such collisions is never wanting. Questions 
are constantly arising in daily life, civil in one aspect, spiritual 
in another, which cach power is naturally anxious to have 
decided finally in its own way; and, in employing means to 
accomplish its end, cither body may act in a way so ageressive 
and offensive as to leave to the other no option but resist- 
ance. Besides, if the truth must be told, both jurisdictions are 
only too fond of making encroachments on each other. Each 
undertakes to fix the limits of its own sphere, and that of 
necessity implies that it shall fix the limits of its neighbour. 
The tendency of Cicsarism is to dominate in the temporal and 
epiritual ; the tendency of Ultramontanism is to dominate in the 
spiritual and temporal. But so long as each power shall claim, 
first, to rule in its own domain, and then in that of its rival 
also, conflict is inevitable. So long as States shall assume 
authority to give legal sanction to articles of fuith, to appoint 
clergy to oflice, to decide religious questions in civil courts, to 
control ecclesiastical discipline, and to legislate generally in 
spiritual matters; and so long as churches, on the other hand, 
shall continue to claim temporal dominion over large territories, 
to send legates to foreign governments, to call upon kings to 
use the sword at their command, to depose rulers, to loose sub- 
jects from their allegiance, to insist upon civil immunities for 
the clergy, and to dictate to governments in any matter which 
they choose to say touches on faith or duty—so long as the two 
powers shall continue thus designedly and persistently to cross 
ea other’s path, nothing need be expected except collision and 
strife. 
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How far the spirit which was dominant at the recent Council 
is calculated to excite the jealousy of civil governments and is 
responsible for the state of affairs which now exists in Germany 
and Switzerland, will be evident from the following passage of 
the Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam, which gives expression to the civil 
supremacy claimed by the church, and which, as Dr. Manning 
informs us, ‘ contains no more’ than Ultramontanism :— 


‘There are two swords, the spiritual and temporal... . . Both 
ure in the power of the Church, the material to be used on behalf of 
the Church, but the spiritual to be used by the Church itself. The 
spiritual sword is the priest’s; but the material sword belongs to 
kings and soldiers, who are to use it at the command and by the 
permission of the priest. It is becoming that the one sword be 
under the other, and that the temporal authority be subject to the 
spiritual. . .,. For, as the truth testifies, the spiritual power insti- 
tutes the earthly, and deeides whether it is well exercised..... I 
the earthly power errs, it is judged by the spiritual; but if the 
spiritual err, it is judged by its own superior—by God alone. .,.. 
To resist the spiritual power, therefore, is to resist the ordinance of 
God, unless we falsely say, with the Manicheans, that there are two 
first principles. .... Wherefore,to every human creature we declare, 
assert, define, and pronounce, that it is entirely essential to salvation 
to be subject to the Pope of Rome’ (subesse Romano Pontifici).* 


Remembering that this Bull clearly asserts the subjection of 
the civil to the spiritual authority, that Dr. Manning says it 
contains no more than Ultramontanism, that it is the ex cathedra 
declaration of an infallible man who, according to the Syllabus, 
has never cxcecded the limits of his power, we need not feel 
surprised that every civil government in the world is now fully 
alive to the ultimate aims and objects of the Vatican—aims and 
objects which, to do the party justice, it is no longer at pains to 
conceal. 

Were the State to surrender to the Church of Rome the 
supremacy which its hierarchy claim, consequences would 
speedily result from which civilized socicty would recoil with 
horror. ‘The material sword,’ says Pope Boniface in the 
passage already quoted, ‘is to be used for the Church, and to be 
wielded at the command and by the permission of the priest.’ 
The Inquisition, with its dark secrets, and with its horrible 
story of blood and death, lurks underneath that sentence. The 
theory of course is that the Church does not murder the heretic. 
She is too holy thus to defile her hands: she merely hands him 
over to the ‘civil power, who is to fill the office of executioner, 
and let the Church see her desire on her enemies. The magis- 


* ‘Extrayag. Commun.,’ lib. i. tit. viii. cap. i. 
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trate is thus madc the hangman of the priest. The result, fruitful 
in deeds of darkness and crime, is no secret to one who is 
familiar with the extermination of the Albigenses of Toulouse 
in the thirteenth century, the crusades against the Vaudois, and 
the proceedings of the Order of St. Dominic in the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Italy. In the interests of humanity, not to speak of 
religion, it is to be hoped that no civil government will ever 
again consent to accept a position where it shall be obliged, at 
the beck of an intolerant priest, to hunt down its own subjects 
like so many wild beasts for no offence except error, or sup- 
posed error, of belief, and to perform the ignominious task of 
both capturing the victim and gathering the faggots for the 
flame. But if the principle, that the sword of the king and of 
the soldier is to be wiclded at the order of the priest, is admitted 
as the maxim of infallibility, the servant cannot well refuse to 
smite when the master gives the command. 

Every State throughout the world in which the Romish 
religion is established or tolerated, is put more or less into a 
difficulty by the Decree of the Vatican. The sphere of faith 
and morals to which that decree extends, is so very comprchen- 
sive, that a very little ingenuity can, as is well known, make it 
include almost everything in the life of man or in the affairs of 
a nation. The infallibility that it affirms, extends to all the 
Popes of past ages, and gives new force to all their Bulls, 
Allocutions, and official declarations, from those of Siricius 
down to Pio Nono. It is prospective, as well as retrospective ; 
there is no ex cathedra statement, however absurd or extravagant, 
that a Pope may choose to utter in future, that the reception of 
the Vatican decree does not prepare men by anticipation for 
hailing as the voice of God. How the power of pronouncing 
infallible decisions may be exercised in future, may be judged 
of from the fact that the present Pope has already in the 
Syllabus condemned as errors the non-intervention of a civil 
government in the quarrels of foreign nations, the separation of 
Church and State, and the toleration of different forms of faith 
in a Catholic country.* Dr. Newman has plied all his 
intellectual skill in a futile attempt to diminish the force of this 
fact; but the fact remains, when he hasdonce his best. Noman 
knows what new article of faith, or what new declaration on 
duty, the Pope may issue at any future time; but no matter 
what, a Roman Catholic, on pain of sacrilege and heresy, is 
bound to accept it when it comes as the voice of the Infallible, 
and consequently the revealed will of God. Ifa State shall 
now accept the dogma of the Vatican, it cannot at a future day 


* Sce Propositions 62, 55, and 78. 
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consistently resist any ecclesiastical demand whatever ; for if it 
should, it may be reasonably charged with resisting what itself 
once admitted to be the voice of the Almighty, and no arrow 
in the Church’s quiver will be found too keen to avenge the 
insult and the outrage. 


Foreseeing that temporary acquiescence is only the postpone- 
ment of a quarrel, that infallibility will force forward some day, 
and do so at a time perhaps when she is not so strong as now, 
Germany has taken up the gauntlet thrown down by the 
Vatican, and in the interest of the nation, as opposed to the 
Church, has passed the Falck laws. Following the precedent 
of the Council, which by giving official sanction to a new article 
of faith, has in some degree altered the conditions of connection 
between the civil and spiritual powers, the State in its turn has 
exercised its privilege of altering the conditions. It is not 
comfortable for either party, when the Church on the one side 
assumes an attitude which threatens the State with a supremacy 
that history and experience prove to be simply intolerable, and 
the State on the other hand seems to be experimenting as if to dis- 
cover what amount of spiritual torture the Church will consent 
to endure before it shall relinquish the temporalities with which 
it is invested by law. There can be no doubt that the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany feels the Falck laws to be very 
burdensome and oppressive. But it ought to be prepared for 
the disagreeable drawbacks with which the advantages of State 
connection are accompanied in every land. It should remember, 
too, that at the Vatican Council the Church threw the first 
stone, and that retaliation usually follows provocation. If two 
bodies enter into connection, and one of them exercises in its own 
interest the privilege of altering the conditions of union, it is 
not reasonable in it to complain, should the other in its own 
interest exercise the same right and improve upon the example. 

Suffering, however, is not always alleviated by such ber 
reflections. But we may venture to suggest that} when the 
discomforts of State connection accumulate, and when remon- 
strance, protest, and even the voice of indignant complaint all 
fail to bring relief, there is at least one remedy which never 
fails a persecuted church, and which it can tauke without the 
leave of its haughty oppressor; it can resign all advantages of 
union with the State, and begin the world afresh. But we 
forget—even this last remedy is of no avail to a church which 
has surrendered her freedom, and has the dead weight of infalli- 
bility hanging about her neck. The Syllabus ranks the 
separation of Church and State among the great errors of 
modern society, and the Archbishop of Westminster, who as an 
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obedient son of the Pope believes as he is bidden, pronounces ‘a 
free Church in a free State’ an impossible theory. The mis- 
fortune of the German Catholics is that they cannot voluntarily 
adopt a remedy which infallibility has already condemned ; they 
must therefore hold on till the State either casts off their 
Church, or succeeds in breaking it up. With their own hands 
the Vatican bishops tied the knot, and now they themselves can- 
not loose it. They were well warned of the consequences. Time, 
we doubt not, will eventually put an end to the difficulty ; but 
meanwhile they can count on very little sympathy outside their 
own party, when they complain of hardships which they clearly 
foresaw, but did not choose to avoid. Samson may be pitied for 
the loss of bis eyes; but he is not entitled to much commisera- 
tion if he pull down the house upon his own head. 


ee 


Art. VII..—Mr. Gladstones Retirement from the Liberal 
Leadership. 


On the 11th of January last, Mr. Gladstone addressed to Lord 
Granville a letter announcing his final determination to retire 
from the leadership of the Liberal party. The event was not 
unexpected. The vague anticipation of such a step on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone had for a considerable time kept the Liberal 
party, and to some extent the whole political world, in a state 
of suspense and disquictude. For at least a year betore the date 
of his letter, an impaticnee, an eccentricity, an impulsive and 
desultory vehemence, had been discernible in Mr. Gladstone’s poli- 
tical movements, which suggested that, in the capacity of Liberai 
leader, he had lost that ‘steadiness’ which Garibaldi pronounces 
the distinguishing characteristic of antique Romans and of 
modern Englishmen. 

The first of those sudden and startling demonstrations 
by which he perplexed his party and diffused a vague 
foreboding of change was his Income Tax dissolution. In 
the chill days of mid-winter, 1873-74, when mortals crept 
about in the fog, and political speculation, drowsily hybernating, 
was confined to the mildest prognostications as to the coming 
session, the decree of dissolution of Parliament came upon us 
almost as surprisingly and disagrecably as would have been a 
thunderbolt emerging from the mist. Those whose trust in 
Mr. Gladstone was most implicit, whose faith in the comprehen- 
siveness of his powers and the stability of his character was 
greatest, were most of all perplexed. Calmly reviewing the 
situation, these Liberals—and we do not scruple to take our own 


